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LATIN CLUB NOTICE 
EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE LATIN CLUB-MAY 19,1506 
Professor Kirby F Smith of Johns Hopkins 
University will address the club on a subject to 
be announced later at the Hotel ' Marlborough, 
Thirty-sixth street and Broadway, New York 
City. We shall sit down promptly at 12 fl. 
Seats will be reserved for those holding 
tickets, others should be sure to notify "THE 
LATIN LEAFLET", 1050 Bergen street, Brook- 
lyn, by postal card, if intending to be present. 
ATTEND TO THIS MATTER NOW. 
Election of Officers for 1906-7 will take place at this meeting. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Send money by money order or draft on New 
York. Checks on out-of-town banks cost us 10c 
each to collect. 

THE VALUE OF LATIN IN EARLY EDUCA- 
TION 

[An address delivered before the New York Latin Club on February 
17, 1906, by Professor Sidney G Asbmore.] 

In Three Parts— Pd.t II 

Some one will say, perhaps, that all I have referred 
to may be reached more certainly through the study 
of tht> physical sciences, than through the study of 
language, especially if the former be aided (as in a 
measure it must be) by the study of mathematics. 
The true answer to this observation is, I believe, 
that it is incorrect, so far as it relates ,to the period 
of childhood. To substitute the physical sciences for 
languages in a school curriculum is to reverse the 
natural order of things. There is a time for every- 
thing, and the time when" the cells of the brain, the 
brain centres, are susceptible of the greatest profit 
derivable from the objective study of words and their 
simpler relations is the period which lies between the 
seventh or eighth year and the twelfth or thirteenth 
year, approximately speaking, of the child's life. At 
no subsequent age is the brain equally ready to re- 
ceive and retain linguistic impressions; at no other 
time is it equally in need of being raised above the 
level of sense-impressions, and of forming concepts 
or abstract ideas within the nerve cells appropriated 
to that function. By far the most effectual way of 
attaining this result is to be found in the study of 
language. The physical sciences, whatever their 
educative value at a later period may be, are incap- 
able of serving as a substitute for language at the 
time to which we are now alluding. Indeed, if the 
physiologists are to be trusted, the study of language 
is an essential preliminary to the highest scientific 
work, for it calls most easily into action those nerve 
cells which are the seat of ideal conceptions, and in 
which ideal conceptions combine to generate endless 
successions of other conceptions of a more subtle 
and complicated nature. 

"But how about mathematics"? some one will 
say, — "there is surely no ground on which language 



can be made to take precedence of mathematics in 
the sphere of education". I believe this assumption 
to be without justification. It is psychologically un- 
sound. In the earlier stages of education it is highly 
important that the mind should not get away too far 
from the concrete. Now. the quality of number is 
easily abstracted from visible or tangible objects 
and is capable of being handled exclusively by means 
of its signs. In this respect it differs from the other 
qualities of things, and this is the objection to t 
where the mental training of the child is concerned. 
It is true that words also may be abstracted from the 
objects or ideas for which they stand, and may be 
separately treated like the signs of number. Indeed 
this is one of their most interesting characteristics, 
for it enables us to study them in all the variety of 
their derivation and their possible interrelations. 
But words lend themselves far less readily and com- 
pletely to this process of abstraction than do mathe- 
matical signs. The latter seem to slip of their own 
volition, and without urging, into a purely abstract 
region of thought; whereas words tend to cling to 
the things they are wont to represent, and never 
wholly fall away from the image of the associated 
object,. XTirfe b ; srh rlegxfp of abstraction,. however, to 
which mathematical signs lend themselves, though it 
renders the subject of mathematics well suited to 
certain requirements of advanced education, is cer- 
tainly not the thing we are most in need of at a time 
when the abstract is in reality of only secondary 
importance, in mental training. In fact there is too 
much mathematics in nearly every school curriculum, 
for the ultimate good of the community, and the col- 
leges demand more than thev ought for admission. 
The colleges and universities themselves constitute 
the ground in which this and all other highly abstract 
subjects should find their chief abode. The time and 
energy given to mathematics in the schools should be 
limited, not by the demands of engineering and other 
scientific faculties, but by conscientious adherence to 
sound pedagogic principles. This would hold the 
mathematics of the schools within certain reason- 
able bounds, and would give the languages a better 
chance. As a result we should have, in general, bet- 
ter citizens in the community, and more truly edu- 
cated men of business. 

Let us now ask ourselves the question, which of 
the several European languages it is that we may 
most advantageously and logically select as of first 
importance to the training of the mind of the child. 
I am raising no question now that touches any pre- 
conceived prejudice in favor of English. The mother 
speech is always to be considered first, and to be 
treated as of the greatest importance in any scheme 
of education. Any language or languages acquired in 
addition to it can but contribute to the copiousness 
and richness of the medium in which a man must 
inevitably do his best thinking. But the questiqn 
which lies before us now has to do simply with the 
inherent qualities of an instrument of training, which 
is to be chosen for a definite purpose, and inde- 
pendently of everything else. Such an instrument 
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may be added to the vernacular tongue, but cannot 
displace it. Now, after the first six or eight years 
of a child's life have passed, during which time pre- 
sumably we have been developing his capacity to re- 
ceive and handle the results of sense-impressions, or 
percepts, it becomes necessary that he should rise 
above these and become accustomed to abstract 
thinking of a more definite and systematic nature. 
The material for this abstract thinking must be de- 
rived as much as possible from a concrete source. 
Within certain limits it will continue to be supplied 
from the physical world. But the physical sciences 
very soon become too complex for the child's under- 
standing. A complexity of sense-impressions pre- 
sents greater difficulties to the intellect than a sim- 
ple abstraction. What we require then, at this stage 
of procedure, is a language relatively concrete in its 
vocabulary, and simple rather than complex, in its 
grammar. I speak of gra mm ar because it is self- 
evident that the child ought not to be forced to learn 
isolated words. Words must be handled in groups 
which express ideas, and grammar determines the 
laws by which words may be grouped for that 
purpose. 

But to return to our question : which of the lan- 
guages shall we select as likely to prove to be the 
most effective instrument of training? Our choice 
must lie among those which are readily accessible, 
and are at the same time embodied in a considerable 
literature. Practical considerations exclude the non- 
European tongues. In short, not more than six or 
eight languages fall within possible limits, and pi 
these only five are absolutely necessary to this dis- 
cussion. These five are English, French, High-Ger- 
man, Latin and Greek; but Spanish and Italian may 
be considered as falling within our purview. 

In the light of what has been said, it is evident that 
the language whose vocabulary is marked by the 
largest proportion of concrete words, that is, words 
standing for visible and tangible things, possesses the 
first requisite of an instrument adapted to the de- 
velopment of the infant brain. It follows also that 
the language whose grammar is the most logical and 
free from caprice is in certain added respects most 
fully suited to the same end. Few people, I think, 
will deny that Latin meets these requirements more 
exactly than any other of the languages mentioned. 
Latin certainly displays a larger proportion of con- 
crete terms, and has in general a more concrete way 
of expressing itself, than either English, French, Ger- 
man or even Greek. Its peculiarity in this respect 
may be illustrated by comparison with English. If 
we compare such expressions as 'a me puero', 'Hamil- 
care duce', 'ob tram obtruncaii doming, with the 
English most nearly corresponding to each of them^ 
w? shall find that the central idea is expressed, in 
each instance, by an abstract noun for the English, 
though the Latin itself be concrete. This difference 
might be more fully set forth by means of an ex- 
tended comparison. The same difference exists be- 
tween Latin and French or German, though possibly 
in a slighter degree. 

Accordingly, if (as we all admit) the concrete 
ought to precede the abstract in education, the Latin 
forms of expression just cited are, so far as they 
go, more logically appropriate as subjects of study 
to the needs of the child's mind than the corre- 
sponding English, French, or German would be. And 
again, the logical qualities of the Latin grammar are 
the natural concomitant of the quality of concrete- 



ness just referred to. Logical word-order and free- 
dom from caprice are characteristic features of Latin 
syntax, and are assisted by the synthetic structure of 
the language. The more analytic nature of the 
modern tongues renders them less flexible and free, 
than either Latin or Greek, in the matter of their 
word-order.. What the ancient tongue accomplishes 
through its inflectional changes the modern speech 
must indicate through some other means, — usually 
through a more or less fixed or conventional word- 
order, any departure from which must be made with 
caution, lest it cause obscurity of diction. In Latin 
I may say puer bonus as well as bonus puer without 
danger of being vague. _ In the modern language, 
whose very limited inflectional system fails to define, 
beyond a doubt, the relation of the two words to 
each other, such a choice is usually forbidden. I am 
restricted to the collocation, 'good boy', since the re- 
quirements of perspicuity have fixed upon a settled 
place for the adjective, which must commonly pre- 
cede its noun. 

Latin is more difficult to us than French or Ger- 
man, only because our minds are more accustomed to 
analytic forms of speech, and to the word-order 
natural to such forms. But the difficulty is not in- 
herent in the Latin itself. Hence there is nothing in 
the Latin, of intrinsic importance, that need prevent 
the child from studying it at an early age and 1)efore 
he takes up a modern tongue. Indeed this is what 
he should do, if he is to be properly prepared for 
studies, whether linguistic, literary or scientific, which 
must of necessity follow at a later time. The custom 
of leaving the classic languages untouched until the 
last two or three years of the school life have been 
reached is the most illogical error imaginable. Yet it 
is one that is much persisted in. The habit also of 
teaching Latin in an English word-order is both 
illogical and destructive of much of the discipline to 
be obtained from Latin studies. The order of the 
words in any genuine Latin sentence is nothing if 
not true to the natural sequence of their relative im- 
portance in that sentence. To fail to note this and 
to take advantage of it is to abandon a possible 
exercise in logical thinking, such as hardly can be 
derived from any other source. As teachers we 
should bear this in mind, that we may not be influ- 
enced by the universal cry of preference for the 
modern languages, at a time when not commercial 
values but educational results are at stake. 

This, I admit, looks not a little like a revival of 
the old controversy of the ancient versus the modern 
tongues; but I recognize no controversy. I desire 
merely to indicate what seems to be the logical order 
of precedence, and_ to give a reason for doing so. 
Theoretically speaking, the greater is the number of 
foreign languages, whether ancient or modern, 
that are absorbed by the child during the period 
of his school career, the wider will be the area of 
brain cells affected, and the more complete the de- 
velopment of brain tissue. But of course this can be 
carried too far for the strength of the child. The 
child must never be overtaxed. Nor, with us, should 
English ever be neglected. Indeed it is in no slight 
degree for the sake of their English that I would 
have young people study Latin; but more of this 
later on! In general, I would have the modern 
tongues supplement the ancient, and not infrequently 
studied at the same time with Gree'.: and Latin — for 
the sake of comparison, and for an enlargement of 
the grammatical horizon. 



